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This book must be read slowly, reflected upon 
earnestly; it is a significant discussion of a 
supreme subject. 

The Disease and Remedy of Sin. By W. 
Mackintosh Mackay. New York: Doran, 
1920. Pp. xii+308. $2.50. 

The author is pastor of Sherbrooke Church, 
Glasgow. He has been trained in medicine 
and theology. He approaches the subject from 
the standpoint of a pastor, whose work has 
brought him into closest touch with men. He 
holds that religion is of the very substance of 
life. He examines the matter of spiritual 
health with the thoroughness of the physician 
to the body. He describes his book as "an 
essay in the psychology of sin and salvation 
from a medicinal standpoint." The first one 
hundred and fifteen pages have to do with the 
character of sin as disease. The remaining 
chapters deal with the remedies for sin. The 
chapter headings reveal the method of the 
preacher; such as these are inviting: "Prayer 
as a Medicine of the Soul"; "Remedia Cruris"; 
"The Divine Surgery of Pain"; "The Faith 
of Little Children — Preventive Spiritual Medi- 
cine." Preachers especially and all students 
of the phenomena of Christianity will find this a 
fresh, stimulating book. It will add a new 
accent to the usually dismal discussions of sin 
and salvation. We felt the joy that arises 
from new certainty that there is help for the 
soul in its sin and sickness and that getting 
well by God's help is about the finest experience 
in all life. 



Childhood and Character. By Hugh Hart- 
shorne. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1920. 
Pp. viii+282. $1.75. 

Professor Hartshorne has written this book 
in order to introduce his readers "to the study 
of childhood religion at first hand." In the 
first chapter, which is of the greatest importance 
in laying the basis for the discussion, high ground 
is taken. Our interest in the religious character 
of childhood is grounded in our yearning for 
the coming of the new social order "whose 
motive is love, whose ideal is the brotherhood 
of man, and whose destiny is the common- 
wealth of God." There follow sixteen chapters 
in which the content of the religion of childhood 
and early youth is studied with sustained 
interest and excellent method. The two 
chapters on "Making over Human Nature" 
is especially valuable as indicating the change 
in point of view from the older conception of 
instantaneous conversion by the power of 
divine grace. Whether we have sufficient 
accounting for all the forces that enter into 
the determination of the religion of childhood 
in such a survey as this is open to question. 



Take a recent biography as an example. Chris- 
tina Forsyth of Fingoland by W. P. Livingstone 
describes the experience of a girl of fourteen 
that conforms to the older type of "conversion." 
Have we come to a new day when such experi- 
ences are to be the exception rather than the 
rule? Are both forms normal? The index 
shows no reference to Christ and the only 
consideration of Jesus that is extensive is two 
pages discussing the idea of Jesus in the mind 
of a five-year-old. There certainly is a larger 
place than this for Christ in the religion of 
childhood. 



The Theology of the Epistles. By H. A. A. 
Kennedy. New York: Scribner, 1920. 
Pp. xii+267. $1.35. 

Professor Kennedy of New College, Edin- 
burgh, makes in this volume a significant 
contribution to the "Studies in Theology 
Series," to which we have learned to look for 
serious and constructive work by scholars of 
distinction. There is a brief introductory 
section, devoted to the scope and method of 
the study. Then follows a survey of Paulinism, 
covering one hundred and forty-seven pages. 
This is succeeded by a study of those phases of 
early Christian thought in the main independent 
of Paulinism, to which fifty-seven pages are 
devoted. The concluding section is a treat- 
ment of the theology of the developing church 
as it appears in the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, James, Jude, and II Peter, covering 
thirty-four pages. There is a useful bibliogra- 
phy and the indexing is thorough. The treat- 
ment of the theology of Paul is excellent. The 
author brings out the full meaning of the 
significant phrase "In Christ" fully and thereby 
reveals the inner and mystical heart of the 
great apostle. The study of the epistle to the 
Hewbrews is clarifying. We venture to suggest 
that a most profitable course of reading for the 
winter on the part of alert-minded ministers 
might be made up of The Theology of the Gospels 
by James Moflatt, the volume now under 
notice, Protestant Thought before Kant by A. S. 
McGiffert, and History of Christian Thought 
since Kant by E. C. Moore. A course of study 
like this would bring new strength into the 
year's preaching and joy into the life of the 
preacher. 

Man and the Universe. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
New York: Doran, 1920. Pp. 294. 

The visit of Sir Oliver Lodge to America 
coupled with the interest in spiritism warrants 
the issuing of Science and Immortality, as this 
book was originally named, under the title 
above by which it was originally known in 
England. There are four sections containing 
thirteen chapters. The first section is composed 
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of three papers on the relations of science and 
faith. The writer is confident that there is no 
difference between them that cannot ultimately 
be reconciled. The second section is made up 
of papers on corporate worship and service. 
It is a strong plea for the church and the service 
of men in it. The third section contains essays 
on the immortality of the soul and affirms the 
author's sturdy faith in the survival of per- 
sonality after death. The fourth section 
studies the relations of science and Christianity. 
In his Preface the author urges his readers to 
give attention to the final paper, "Ecce Deus." 
Sir Oliver says that "the most essential element 
in Christianity is its conception of a human God; 
of a God, in the first place, not apart from the 
universe, not outside it and distinct from it but 
immanent in it; yet not immanent only, but 
actually incarnate, incarnate in it and revealed 
in the Incarnation." This idea he thinks will 
finally weld together "Christianity and Pan- 
theism and Paganism and Philosophy." Surely 
that would be a happy family the like of which 
Barnum never dreamed! At this point Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Mr. Wells seem to be cheer- 
fully lying under the same blanket. It is a day 
of surprises. 

Something More. ByKirbyPage. New York: 
Association Press, 1920. Pp. 88. $0.90. 

The writer shows in five chapters that there 
are vast and undeveloped resources in life 
awaiting our study and use. The idea of God, 
the truth in man, the fact of Christ, life itself, 
and the struggle for the realization of the 
highest life are all passed briefly in review and 
each is presented as a subject for deeper research. 
The author is sure that the Christian conception 
of life alone will lead to the complete under- 
standing of the wonderful and beautiful universe 
of which we are a part. The book is dedicated 
to Sherwood Eddy and the pages are evidently 
a reflection in part of the message that he has 
given to the student world with such pronounced 
success. It is an invigorating book. 



The Argonauts of Faith. By Basil Mathews. 
New York: Doran, 1920. Pp. 185. 

This is a story of the "adventures of the 
Mayflower Pilgrims" from the time of their 
first gathering at Gainsborough and Scrooby 
to the establishment of their settlement at 
Plymouth. It is told in easy narrative form 
and it is designed especially for young people. 
Viscount Bryce writes the foreword. It bears 
the mark of British authorship. It always 
mentions the natives as "Red Indians." There 
are unpardonable slips in the story. For 
example: "On the following Thursday they 
sailed back to the 'Mayflower.' There was 
great excitement on board, for, while they 



were away, the very first English baby to be 
born after they reached New England — the 
first real native of the new Pilgrim colony — had 
come to her parents on board the 'Mayflower.' 
She was called Peregrine White." This is too 
bad. The proud Americans who have traced 
their ancestry back to Master Peregrine White 
of Plymouth will not easily pardon such a slip. 
And the Nauset Indians become the Nanset 
Indians. This is sheer carelessness either in 
the author or the readers of proof. The story 
is so well told that it is a pity not to have had it 
accurate in such details. 



The Challenge of the Ministry. By Ahva John 
Clarence Bond. Published by the Alfred 
Theological Seminary, Alfred, New York, 
1920. Pp. 105. 

Ten brief sermons on the conditions of the 
modern ministry and the call to its service. 
Reflects the doctrines of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church, but is in no sense partisan. 
Gives a wide view of the work of the minister 
in the modern church and upholds a manly 
and attractive conception of the minister's 
personality and influence. Appeals to the 
fundamental motives of loyalty and devotion 
and would be a useful little book in the voca- 
tional guidance of young people into Christian 
life-service. 

The Pilgrimage of Etheria. Translated and 
edited by M. L. McClure and C. L. Feltoe. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xlvii+ 
103. 6s. 

An interesting and well-edited translation 
in the Liturgical Texts of the "Christian Litera- 
ture Series" published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is the 
report of the religious pilgrimage of the Abbess 
Etheria to the East probably near the close of 
the fourth century. She was a person of 
prominence and her journey was rendered safe 
and profitable by the diligent attention of 
church officials. The chief value of the record 
which remains from the journey is the descrip- 
tion of the churches in Jerusalem and the 
liturgy that was employed in the services 
carried on there. This is reported with affec- 
tionate regard for details. The book does not 
possess general interest; but for the students 
of early history and especially of liturgies it is 
an interesting and valuable source. 



Can the Church Survive in the Changing Order? 
By Albert Parker Fitch. New York: 
Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 79. $1.00. 

This little book asks a large question to 
which a faint and altogether unsatisfactory 



